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OUNG people are sometimes told 

that the future is in their own hands. 
If they want to know what they will be 
doing in 20 years they have only to de- 
cide what they want to be doing, how 
well they wish to succeed. They may 
then prepare themselves for the achieve- 
ments they have in mind. Once they de- 
cide what they want to be like, they can 
puild their personalities and their lives 
»jn accordance with their ideals. 

This is partly but not wholly true. 
‘You can build a house that way. The 
[architect first has in his mind a picture 
of what the finished building is to be. 
"He makes his blueprints, devises a model 
| and supervises construction. When the 
“house is built it will be exactly like the 
picture which was in his mind before a 
stone had been laid. 

The building of your future is a more 
complex job. Conditions over which 
you have no control will change as you 
go along and these changes will call for 
alterations of your plans. As you grow 
in experience, new ideas will come to 
you and new and different goals may 
come into view. You will have changing 
conceptions of the meaning of success. 

Someone has said that the develop- 
ment of a human liiie is less like the 
building of a house than like the growing 
ofa vine. As the seed sprouts and the 











tendrils appear, you know that if the - 


vine is properly tended it will grow up- 
ward and outward. It will reach out here 
and there, avoiding obstacles, chang- 
ing its course as necessity demands, 
but always following the urge for up- 
ward growth. You cannot predict ex- 
actly how it will grow or what parts of 
the wall it will cover, but you know 
that if it is well 
cared for and wisely 
pruned it will grow 
in strength and 
beauty. 

The vine does not 
grow after the pat- 
tern of a fixed blue- 
print for it is a liv- 
ing thing. Yet care 
and planning will de- 
termine the general 
direction of its 
owth. So it is with a human life: 
th your life. You can determine now 
the direction in which you wish to go. 
ou can develop the virtues and quali- 
‘ies that make for success. You can de- 
tide to move upward, to grow in educa- 
‘tion, to be industrious, honest, and pub- 
Tic spirited. You may decide tentatively 
‘pon an occupation and prepare for it. 
Then, as you grow in experience you 
May change some of your plans. You 
| May make a different choice of an occu- 
| Pation. If so, you need not worry about 
it for the qualities which would have 
| Made for success in the vocation you 
j first selected will serve you equally well 
¥ ithe other. You can adjust to new situ- 
tions. Just as the gardener prunes the 
| Yine you may change some of your per- 
_Monality traits. You may remove ob- 
- Mtacles which impede your progress. You 
ay see to it that, as you go forward into 
“unpredictable future, your course may 
se ever upward toward goals of service 
a achievement. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Oil, sweat, and fears 


Race for World’s Oil 


Big Powers Think in Terms Both of Peace and War as They 
Compete for Oil in Middle East and Elsewhere 


HE Foreign Ministers Council now 

in session in Paris has vitally im- 
portant work to do in paving the way 
for peace. But the job of settling all 
the disputes among nations and of 
providing for peace and stability on 
a permanent basis is too big for any 
one conference. Even if the foreign 
ministers are successful in agreeing 
upon boundary lines and in setting up 
governments among the defeated peo- 
ples, many difficult problems will re- 
main. One of these problems is that 
of oil and its distribution among the 
nations. There can be no international 
settlement on a safe and secure basis 
until this issue is met successfully. 

Oil is an essential product in peace 
and in war. Without an adequate 
supply of it, no nation can develop 
modern industries and be prosperous 
at home, and no nation can develop 
great military power. Automobiles, 
trucks, railways, tractors, passenger 
and freight vessels must use oil as a 
fuel, and these and many other kinds 
of power-driven machinery and equip- 
ment are essential if industry and 
agriculture are to be developed. 

A nation without oil in sufficient 
quantities would be paralyzed in time 
of war. Its navies would be stalled. 
Its air forces would be grounded. Its 
tanks could not operate. Its trucks 
and railways could not ship supplies. 

If oil supplies were equally distrib- 
uted over the earth so that each nation 


had an amount equal to its needs, no 
serious international problem would 
be involved. Each could develop its 
own oil products and would not be 
tempted to reach out for the possession 
of supplies beyond its borders. But 
petroleum, the raw material from 
which oil and gasoline and other prod- 
ucts are derived, is not equally dis- 
tributed over the face of the earth. 
Certain nations are well supplied, 
while others are almost wholly without 
petroleum resources. 

A glance at the map accompanying 
this article will indicate what the pe- 
troleum situation is. There are three 
regions where the product is found 
in greatest abundance. One of the 
large fields is in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It extends from central 
United States downward through 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Trini- 
dad and Peru. This is known as the 
Caribbean basin. In the past most of 
the world’s oil was produced hére. 

Another large oil region is known 
as the Mediterranean-Near East basin, 
and it includes Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Ro- 
mania, and southwestern Russia. 

A third field is in the Far East. It 
includes the islands of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. There are, of 
course, other sources of oil supply, but 
the three regions which have been 
named are the most important. 

Having in mind these sources of oil 

(Concluded on page 3) 


Defense Plans 


Hotly Debated 


Congress Still Undecided on 
Major Military Questions 
Before Country 


LTHOUGH the war has been over 
for many months, national de- 
fense is still one of the great issues 
before the nation. From Capitol Hill 
to Main Street, people are asking 
themselves what should be done about 
the draft, about compulsory military 
training, the Army-Navy merger, and 
—most important of all—the atomic 
bomb. 

The United States’ new position in 
world affairs lends special significance 
to all these problems. Never before 
has this country had so much power 
and influence. Never before have we 
been so ready to make our influence 
felt abroad. 

After World War I, we turned our 
backs on the rest of the world. We 
did not join the League of Nations 
or the World Court, and we made it 
clear that we did not want to become 
embroiled in foreign controversies. 

Today, however, it is a different 
story. The United States is taking an 
active part in the making of the peace. 
American troops occupy Germany and 
Japan, and are stationed over a wide 
area of the world. Right now in Paris, 
our Officials are playing an important 
role in deciding what is to be done 
with the other defeated Axis countries. 

Furthermore, this country is a lead- 
ing member of the United Nations, 
which means that we are pledged to 
use our strength to keep the peace. 
Because we have taken on this respon- 
sibility, we are interested in every- 
thing that happens in every corner 
of the globe. 

Actually, we are almost as much in- 
volved in what goes on in the Mediter- 
ranean area as in the Caribbean. 


American leaders have left little doubt 
that they mean .to have something to 
say about every big international ques- 
tion that comes up from now on. 
But willingness to take an active 
part in world affairs is not enough. 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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IRRIGATION FOR MEXICO. 
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Dairy farming has increased in dry regions of 


Mexico which have been put under irrigation 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
page are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“No More Summer Vacations?” by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker, This Week. 


At the present time there is too 
little for city youths to do during the 
long summer vacation. Summertime, 
for most of these young people, is 
merely a period of idleness. In the 
old days, most school pupils lived on 
farms, and their services were needed 
at home during the summer months. 

One way to solve this problem is to 
discontinue the long summer vacation 
and divide the full year into four 
quarterly terms. Send one-fourth of 
the children between the ages, say, of 
10 and 16 to the country to a camp 
school each quarter, while the other 
three-fourths attend the regular city 
schools as usual, 

The country offers visual education 
in its best form. Here are farms 
being farmed, woods being logged, 
mines being mined. Here are the 
small towns where everybody knows 
civic affairs and how the post office, 
the railroad station, and the telephone 
office are run. Inthe country students 
can learn by seeing and doing. 

Of course, there would be problems 
and difficulties to overcome if such 
a country-camp plan were adopted. 
The cost of such a program would be 
somewhat higher than the present 
system. Children would have to be 
transported to the country and would 
have to be fed, lodged, and carefully 
supervised. But the increased cost 
would be small compared with the 
value received by the community, or 
with the growing cost of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


“Thirsty Land,” by Patricia Fent Ross, 
The Pan American. 


In Mexico, almost one dollar out of 
every seven of government money is 
being spent on a vast irrigation proj- 
ect this year. More than two-thirds 
of Mexico’s people are farmers who 
earn an uncertain living on the dry 
mountainside farms. 

Irrigation will help assure an an- 
nual crop which will bring confidence 
and security to these people and im- 
prove their standard of living. Most 
farmers own their own farms in 
Mexico since the government of that 


country took the land away from the 
great landlords in the period between 
the two world wars. At first the 
farms were run by the entire com- 
munity, but the Mexicans did not like 
this system. Now each farmer works 
his own acres, but he cooperates in 
various ways with his neighbors and 
must spend time on community im- 
provements, 

Modern agriculture is taught in the 
public schools. As the Mexican farmer 
becomes better educated and gets more 
water for his crops through increased 
irrigation, his standard of living will 
rise. 


“Spain Before the United Nations,”’ 
editorial comment in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


“If any action is necessary to curb 
Spain as ‘a threat to the peace of the 
world,’ it should be taken through the 
United Nations.” France, Britain, 
and the United States should have 
realized this when, a few weeks ago, 
they issued their joint denunciation of 
the Franco regime. 

By denouncing Franco before rais- 
ing the question in the Security Coun- 
cil, these three countries were taking 
the same type of independent action 
that Russia took in Iran. Further- 
more, their note did little good and 
they refused to follow it through by 
any direct action like severing diplo- 
matic relations or by starting an eco- 
nomic boycott against Spain. 

Now Poland, backed by Russia, 
France, Mexico, Australia, and China, 
has brought the matter before the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. The United States and Britain 
have been only lukewarm to this move 
because, they say, “it would constitute 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Spain.” UN interference, however, is 
better than American-British inter- 
ference. 


“Socialized Medicine Versus Commer- 
cialized Medicine,” editorial com- 
ment by Lowell Mellett, The Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C. 


Interests opposed to the President’s 
national health insurance program 
call it “socialized medicine” in the 
attempt to discredit it. To apply this 
label to the program is just as unfair 
as it would be for the supporters of 
health insurance to describe the pres- 


ent system of medical care as “com- 
mercialized medicine.” If labels are 
going to be used, one could be applied 
just as well as the other. 

If the President’s plan is “social- 
ized” medicine, then we already have 
a large measure of socialism in our 
health services. “Who operates the 
local sewer systems, designed to pro- 
tect the community health? The com- 
munity. But we don’t speak of so- 
cialized sewers. To whom do we look 
when epidemics or plagues threaten? 
The city, the State, or the National 
Government. But we don’t call that 
socialized security. Most cities and 
towns own and operate their own water 
systems. But citizens don’t refuse 
to bathe or wash their clothes in the 
water on the ground that it is so- 
cialized.” 

This issue should be considered on 
its merits rather than on the basis 
of meaningless terms which are used 
solely for the purpose of trying to 
frighten people. 


“For Many America Is Not a Land of 
Opportunity,” from an Inventory by 
the American Council on Education. 


“America has long been regarded as 
the land of equal opportunity. It 
has not always lived up to this ideal; 
it has not always provided that equal 
opportunity that is fundamental to 
the American way of life.” It is a 
shocking fact that millions are still 
denied the equal opportunity that is 
the inalienable right of American citi- 
zens—education. 

For many America is not a land of 
opportunity 

because 3 million adults living in 
the United States have never attended 
any kind of school. 

because 10 million adult Americans 
are practically illiterates—they can- 
not read and write well enough to 
meet the demands of modern life. 

because half of the brightest and 
most talented youth leave school pre- 
maturely—before they have the kind 
of education that their ability and 
the demands of our way of life justify. 

because 2 million children, aged 6 
to 15, were not in any kind of school 
in 1940—and this number was in- 
creased during the war. 

because the schooling provided mil- 
lions of American children who are in 


———— 


st of Fact and Opinion 


school is so inferior and brief that it 
leaves them unprepared to meet the 
demands made upon them as Citizeng 
and as individuals. 


“G.I. Deviltry Costs Us Plenty,” 
Nathaniel Gordon, The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


“In Europe, the claims service hag 
awarded about five million dollars ¢ 
some 30,000 deserving foreigners, At 
least another five million dollars’ worth 
of claims against America has beg, 
paid for us by Allied governments ag 
reverse Lend-Lease.” 

We pay nothing for damage dong 
in. combat, but we will pay a limited 
amount for noncombat damage done 
to foreign life and property by our 
armed forces. 
than justified, but frequently we are 
so overcautious in our investigation 
and so stingy in our payments that 
we lose the goodwill of European pep. 
ple. Claims of $5,000 or over must 
be passed individually by Congregs, 
The British are more liberal in their 
payments and pay cash on the spot. 

We pay claims in cases of automo- 
bile accidents, murders, thefts, and 
damaging deviltry if it can be proved 
that our forces are to blame for the 
damage. 


“So You're Going Touring,” by Jim 
Marshall, Collier's. 


About 30 million Americans are 
going traveling this year, “and it’s 
going to be pretty rugged... 
Among (the travelers) will be a con- 
siderable number who will drive at 
80 miles an hour on six-year-old tires 
—for a while, anyway.” 

Most tourists plan to travel by car. 
They will find it difficult to get rooms 
for the night except along less-fre- 
quented roads away from large cities. 
Experts recommend starting to travel 
at dawn, so that room hunting can 
begin about three or four in the after- 
noon. 

Rail travelers will find trains less 
crowded this summer, but new stream- 
liners will not be ready until fall and 
present equipment will have to con- 
tinue in use. 

Since fewer people vacation in the 
spring than at any other season, this 
is the best time to avoid competition 
for accommodations. 
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John W. Studebaker favors shorter school vacations in summer. Do you agree? 


Most claims are more - 
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supply, we may inquire how the great 
nations of the world are affected. 
Naturally we are most interested in 
the position of the United States. 

From the standpoint of the actual 
production of oil, the situation of our 
country seems very satisfactory. 
America has been in the past, and still 
is, the world’s great oil producer. In 
fact almost two-thirds of all the oil 
produced in the world is pumped 
from wells in this country. Our near- 
est rival is Russia, yet our production 
of oil is seven times that of the Soviet 
Union. We produce almost 10 times 
as much as Venezuela does, and our 
production is 20 times that of Iran and 
170 times that of the Netherlands 
Indies, 


? But when we take the future into 


account, the prospect is not so pleas- 
ing. There is no way of measuring 
the total supply which remains un- 
tapped within the different fields, but 
itis not at all certain that our unused 
supply is greater than that of certain 
other nations. Many believe that the 
Teserves are greater in Russia than 
they are here. 


Depleted Reserves 


We have been pumping oil from our 
wells longer than other countries have, 
and we have been using the product 
more extensively. For example, nearly 
three-fourths of all the world’s auto- 
Mobiles are in the United States, and 
they consume an immense amount of 
gasoline each year. We use more oil 
for heating purposes than other coun- 
tries do, and more in industry. 

The war drained our oil supplies 
Seriously. During the period of the 
War, we used almost a third as much 










oil as we had consumed during the 
entire period from 1857 (when the 
first well began operation in this coun- 
ty) until World War II. 

As a result of the long-continued and 
tensive use of oil in the United 
tates, many of our wells are running 
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dry. Some geologists think that our 
oil supply will be exhausted in 15 or 
20 years. It is possible, of course, that 
new fields will be discovered and put 
into operation so that we will not run 
out as soon as that. 

It is a definite possibility, however, 
that we cannot long retain the su- 
premacy which we have enjoyed up to 
this time. Therefore, even if we were 
not to engage in future wars, it would 
be necessary for us to conserve our oil 
and, if possible, find new fields. 

When we think not only of our fu- 
ture peacetime needs of oil, but of the 
possibility that we may sometime en- 
gage in another war, our oil situation 
becomes a matter of grave concern. A 
few years hence, we may not have 
within our own country enough oil 
to fight another great war. 

For these reasons we are vitally 
concerned about the oil in the Near 
East and in the Netherlands Indies. 
We insist upon the right of American 
companies to have equal opportunity 
with those of other nations in de- 
veloping oil in these regions, and some 
of our companies are doing this. These 
companies are under contract to supply 
our government with oil if it should 
be needed. 

In encouraging American companies 
to develop the oil in these fields, our 
government has a double purpose. 
First, to assure the United States of 
a supply of oil in case of war, and, 
second, to prevent the resources of 
these oil-producing regions from fall- 
ing into the hands of nations which 
might be our enemies. 

Russia’s position is quite different 
from our own. The Soviet Union has 
vast undeveloped resources, chiefly in 
the Caucasus region. By developing 
these fields, Russia can probably have 
an adequate supply of oil for many 
years. The Russians are not content, 
however, merely to develop the oil 
within their own boundaries. They 
are reaching into Iran, partly because 
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they think they could find good use for 
this oil, and partly to keep the rich 
fields of Iran from falling exclusively 
into the hands of the British and 
Americans, 

Of all the great powers, Great Brit- 
ain is in the worst position with re- 
spect to oil. There is practically no 
petroleum in the British Isles. Brit- 
ain’s supplies must come from else- 
where. Hence, for many years she has 
fought to develop these outside re- 
sources. British companies have re- 
ceived from Iran and Iraq the right 
to work rich fields in those countries. 
They have also developed fields in 
South America and are interested in 
the East Indian supplies. 

We have spoken of the oil needs of 
the three great nations, but it must 
not be forgotten that many small na- 
tions are also interested in oil. They 
must have it if their industries are to 
develop, if they are to modernize their 
industrial and agricultural methods, 
and if they are to achieve any kind of 
prosperity. 


Risky Competition 

It is among the great powers, how- 
ever, that competition for oil. fields 
endangers the peace of the world. If 
this competition is to continue; if each 
of the great nations is to reach out for 
oil concessions and is to try to keep 
rival nations from the most promising 
fields, war sometime in the future ap- 
pears to be highly probable. 

Far-seeing statesmen are inquiring, 
therefore, whether it may be possible 
for the great powers to agree upon a 
fair distribution of oil. A step in that 
direction has already been taken. The 
United States and Great Britain have 
drawn up a treaty which binds them 
to cooperate along a number of lines 
in seeking foreign oil. They have 
agreed, furthermore, that other na- 
tions may join with them by entering 
into the treaty. This treaty has not 
yet gone into effect, however, and can- 
not do so until it is approved by the 
United States Senate. 


If this treaty with Great Britain is. 


approved, and if Russia and other 
nations should join in the agreement, 
it is possible that a plan may be 
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THREE GREAT OIL BASINS. Most of the world’s oil is produced in the Far East, in the Americas, and in the Middle East 


World Oil Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


worked out by which each nation may 
be permitted to buy a fair share of 
oil from the countries which have it 
to sell. 

Certain of the small nations, such as 
Iran and Iraq, which own vast petro- 
leum fields cannot themselves produce 
the oil, for they lack skill and tech- 
nical equipment. The work of pro- 
duction must be carried on by the 
nations which are more industrially 
advanced. There is a chance here for 
the United Nations to supervise the 
production of oil in less industrialized 
regions and to supervise, on a just 
basis, the sale of the oil to countries 
which need it. The future peace of 
the world may depend upon the success 
of the United Nations in carrying out 
some such plan as this. 


Substitutes Possible 


It is possible, of course, that scien- 
tific advances may render the scramble 
for oil less intense. Perhaps a substi- 
tute fuel may be developed. It is al- 
ready possible to produce oil from coal, 
shale, and other materials. Germany 
was very successful in producing syn-! 
thetic oil. With very scant supplies 
of the natural product, she was still 
able to carry on the war for a number 
of years largely in this way. 

It costs more to manufacture oil 
from coal or shale than to pump it out 
of the earth, but the costs might be 
greatly lowered if the synthetic prod- 
uct were being turned out in great 
quantities. Since it is possible that 
we may run out of the natural product 
before long, many people think it 
would be a good thing for us to experi- 
ment in the production of synthetic 
oil. Then we could quickly develop a 
synthetic oil industry if it should later 
become necessary for us to do so. 
Those who favor this course of action 
point out how’much better off we would 
have been during the recent conflict if, 
in the years prior to its outbreak, our 
country had done more toward develop- 
ing synthetic rubber. 

Meanwhile, however, the scramble 
for the world’s natural oil continues, 
and the problem must be understood 
if we are to advance toward universal 
peace and prosperity. 
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HERBLOCK, IN WASHINGTON POST 


Five hundred million face this tidal wave 


Chief Justices 


The late Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone held this highest position in 
our judicial system for a relatively 
short period. The chief justices, like 
the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court, are appointed for life, and most 
of them have occupied the position 
for a considerable length of time. In 
fact, during the 157 years of American 
history, there have been but 12 chief 
justices. 

The longest term of any chief jus- 
tice was that of John Marshall, who 
held the post for 34 years. He and 
Chief Justice Taney occupied the high 
position on the Supreme Court for a 
period of 62 years. 

When a chief justice dies or resigns, 
the President may appoint an asso- 
ciate justice to the chief-justiceship 
and then fill the vacancy by appointing 
another associate justice. Or, he may 
select as chief justice a man from out- 
side the Court. The latter plan, with 
only two exceptions, has been followed. 
As we go to press, it is not yet known 
which plan President Truman will 
adopt in filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of Chief Justice Stone. 

(In our feature on the Supreme 
Court last week, we regret that the 
pictures of Justices Jackson and Rut- 
ledge were not properly placed in rela- 
tion to their names in the caption. 
The two pictures should have been in 
reverse order.) 


Pan-American Census 


How would you like the job of count- 
ing 300 million people, including war- 
like and primitive Indians in the 
unexplored Amazon jungle? Such a 
job would be tough, but the 22 Pan- 
American nations are going to attempt 
't when they take a cooperative census 
tor the entire Western Hemisphere 
in the next few years. 

Most Latin-American nations are 
far behind in counting their popula- 
tions. Bolivia, for example, has not 
taken a census since 1900, and it is 
said that Ecuador has never had one. 
Now, however, these nations are be- 
ginning to realize the value of know- 


ing as much as possible about their 
land and people. They are glad to 
cooperate with the United States and 
Canada in gathering information 
about population, agriculture, natural 
resources, trade, sanitation, shelter, 
education, and standards of living. 

When the hemisphere census is com- 
pleted in 1950, we shall have a fairly 
complete economic and social picture 
of this vast region for the first time. 
We shall be better able to plan the 
overall development of the Americas. 

How fast is population increasing? 
What is the relation between popula- 
tion and natural resources? Which 
countries can afford to encourage im- 
migration? These are some of the 
questions the experts can answer when 
the census figures are all in. 


Mexican Baseball Dispute 


Can anything be done to work out 


the quarrel between baseball club 
owners in the United States and 
Mexico? While this question may not 


seem to rank along with the important 
international problems of the world, it 
nevertheless does have its serious side. 
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Jorge Pasquel, the millionaire Mexi- 
can who is attempting to put baseball 
on a strong footing in his country, 
contends that the American club own- 
ers have a “monopoly” on all the star 
players in the United States. He 
thinks that if these players can make 
more money in Mexico, and he is 
offering them large salaries, they 
should be able to go there without 
being banned from American baseball 
if they should later desire to play in 
their own country again. It is re- 
ported that most baseball fans in 
Mexico strongly support this point of 
view, and they are very critical of 
American efforts to keep them from 
seeing the game played at its best. 

Club owners in the United States 
reply that their players are under 
contract, and that they have no legal 
or ethical right to break their con- 
tracts because they are offered more 
money to play in Mexico. In order to 
discourage players from doing this, 
the High Commissioner of Baseball in 
this country, A. B. (Happy) Chandler, 
has made the rule that all U. S. players 
who break their contracts and go to 
Mexico will not be permitted to en- 
gage in American major league base- 
ball again for five years. 

Our State Department is worried 
over this dispute, fearing that it may 
cause a great many Mexicans to feel 
unfriendly toward the United States. 
Since that country has been one of our 
closest friends and allies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, it is hoped that a co- 
operative arrangement can be worked 
out between American and Mexican 
baseball club owners. 


Hiking Through Europe 


After schools close next month—if 
present plans mature—a hundred 
American students will sail for Europe 
to take part in rebuilding youth hos- 
tels. These are houses where young 
travelers can find shelter during hik- 
ing and biking trips. 

In the days before World War II, 
the countries of western and central 
Europe were dotted with hostels, but 
six years of war and neglect have 
ruined most of them. Today, these 
countries are too busy rebuilding 
homes, bridges, and factories to spend 
any time on tourist shelters. That is 
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Public interest in the construction work was so great 
that the contractor installed windows in the fence around a restaurant he was building 
to accommodate the “sidewalk engineers.” 





why young people from both Ameria 
and Britain are undertaking the inh 
of restoring hostels in France, Ho. 
land, and Luxembourg, 

Hostelers will carry sleeping ba 
and will live on canned food which i 
being shipped ahead. They wij] take 
great precautions to avoid being 4 
burden on the communities in Which 
they work. Expenses—severa] hun. 
dred dollars per person—will be borne 
by the volunteers themselves, Ful 
information for anyone interested May 
be obtained from American You 
Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Massachy. 
setts. 


Movie of Ranch Life 


Those who enjoyed Boys Town 








/ 








will like Boys Ranch, a new Met, 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture, which tells 
the story of the adventures of a group 
of orphan boys who are given the 
chance to run a Texas ranch. 
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Butch Jenkins, Dorothy Patrick, James 
Craig, and Skippy Homeier, who star in 
Boys Ranch, a new film of interest and 
merit. 


Stars of the show are Jackie 
“Butch” Jenkins and James Craig. 
Others who have important roles in- 
clude Skippy Homeier, Dorothy Pat- 
rick, Ray Collins, and Darryl] Hickman. 


Ivan and G.I. Joe 


Ask a veteran who served with the 
Russians what he thinks of them as 
individuals, and the chances are he 
will say he liked them. He didn’t like 
all he met, perhaps, any more than 
he likes all Americans, but by and 
large he got along well with the 
“Russkis.” As individuals, he will 
probably tell you, the Yanks and the 
Russians seem somehow to understand 
each other. 

Why is it, then, that the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have so much 
difficulty reaching an understanding? 
Edward P. Morgan, foreign corre 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
tried to answer that question from his 
own experience in Europe. He con 
cludes that the American John Smith 
and his Russian counterpart, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, are really very much alike 
Both are hearty fellows with a redl 
zest for living and a booming sens 
of humor. Both work hard, play hart, 
and fight hard, and because they sé 
things in much the same way the 
can exchange ideas with a remarkably 
small common vocabulary. 

The trouble, Mr. Morgan says 
comes when the Russian occupies 
official position. When he feels that 
he has been placed in that position to 
protect his country’s rights and ew 
against “capitalistic foreigners, the 
Russian suddenly ceases to be 4 
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friendly, good-humored comrade and 
becomes instead a haughty, hard- 
faced, suspicious antagonist. Official 
responsibility makes all the difference, 
Mr. Morgan thinks. 


To Save the Starving 


You no doubt know some babies 
under two years of age. They are 
probably plump and rosy, the way that 
children should be. But try to im- 
agine that you are in Europe, that 
these babies are skinny and pale— 
and that one out of every four is 
dying! Try to imagine the older 
children and adults in similar condi- 
tion, the peasants who are boiling 
grass, the dwellers in wrecked cities 
who poke through garbage cans, and 
the laborers who shuffle aimlessly 
about, too weak to do a full day’s work. 

Herbert Hoover, director of Amer- 
ica’s food drive for foreign nations, 
has seen hunger of this sort during 
his European tour of investigation, 
and he has asked for 1,100,000 tons 
of wheat to give the people of the 
worst areas at least half as much daily 
nourishment as the average American 
gets. On leaving Europe, Mr. Hoover 
went to India where he found millions 
existing on starvation rations. 

Like other fortunate countries, the 
United States is acting to share its 
food. Our government has ordered a 
25-percent cut in the use of bread and 
other wheat products and is offering 
bonus payments to farmers who will 
sell their grain promptly. In addition, 
the American people are being asked 
to make personal contributions. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Wallace 
has charge of the Emergency Food 
Collection which will open a drive on 
May 12. In this campaign everyone 
in the United States will be asked to 
give money with which food for starv- 
ing nations may be bought. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration will distribute 
the food. 


Japanese Legislature 


Next Friday, May 10, Japan’s new 
national Diet, or legislature, will 
meet in Tokyo. It has a big job ahead 
of it, working on Japan’s chief prob- 
lems—the food supply, unemployment, 
and reconstruction of war-devastated 
areas. 
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Five- 
year-old Stuart Sacks of Albany, N. Y., has 
found this simple formula for playing the 


“JUST PLAY WHAT YOU HEAR.” 


piano. His repertoire includes classical, 
modern, and boogie-woogie tunes he has 
heard on the radio or on records. 


ATOM TESTS. 
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Commanding officers go over the detailed plans for the air opera- 


tions of the atomic bomb tests at Bikini Atoll, to be held during the summer. 


More than half of the 464 newly 
elected Diet members belong to “con- 
servative” parties. The Japanese peo- 
ple, voting last month in the first free 
national election their country has 
seen since 1932, rallied behind the par- 
ties which promised them rice. The 
more “radical” parties, which cam- 
paigned for reforms in the govern- 
ment and for an end to the Emperor’s 
power, got less support. 

The Japanese election was notable 
for the large number of voters who 
came to the polls—particularly women. 
Japanese women, who had never been 
allowed to vote before, accounted for 
a third of the 26,000,000 ballots cast. 
A number of women were elected to 
the Diet. 


New Gold Rush 


Not since the Yukon gold rush half 
a century ago has “gold fever” run so 
high as at present. In the Orange Free 
State, South Africa, a fantastic gold 
boom is now in progress, because gold 
ore worth a hundred times more than 
usual has been discovered. In nations 
throughout the world, war-closed gold 
mines are being reopened, while pros- 
pectors hunt eagerly for new deposits. 

3ut though the search for gold goes 
frantically on, no one knows just what 
role this metal will play in the post- 
war world. In former times, gold was 
used by many nations to measure the 
value of their money. For example, 
the dollar officially was worth a certain 
quantity of gold, the French france was 
worth a different quantity, and so on. 

Nations tried to keep their money at 
the same value in relation to gold. 
Since gold did not change greatly in 
price, money which was linked to gold 
—that is, which would exchange for a 
certain amount of gold—did not 
usually change much in value. Busi- 
ness and foreign trade were benefited 
by keeping the money of each nation 
at about the same value from day to 
day. 

For various reasons, however, most 
nations “went off the gold standard” 
during the 1930’s and ceased to use 
gold as a money yardstick. It is not 
known whether the world will again 
use gold in this way. 

In the meantime, this metal is of 
value for jewelry and certain other in- 
dustrial purposes. But its chief use is 


for settling foreign trade accounts. 
For example, during the war the 
United States bought more goods from 
certain Latin American countries than 
it sold them. This left us owing a bal- 
ance. The Latin Americans accepted 
dollar payments for part of what we 
owed them, and later they will buy 
goods in our country with these dol- 
lars. In part, however, we paid them 
in gold, with which they can buy goods 
either here or in other countries. Most 
nations will still accept gold in pay- 
ment for goods. 


Another Miracle Drug 


Streptomycin, of which there is an 
extremely limited supply, is effective 
in the treatment of some diseases that 
its teammate in the war against 
germs, penicillin, is powerless to com- 
bat. Eleven companies grow the fluffy 
white mold, producing about 28,000 
grams a month, of which 19,000 grams 
go to the armed services and other 
government agencies. The remainder 
is rationed for research and civilian 
use by the Streptomycin Control 
Board. The board allots streptomycin 
to private physicians who can prove 
that their patients urgently need the 
drug. 

The reason for the scarcity of strep- 
tomycin is the difficulty of producing 
it in large quantities. Like peni- 
cillin, it must be grown in labora- 
tories, because no way has been found 
to manufacture it artificially. But 
penicillin was discovered during the 
war, and it was hurried into large- 
scale production. Streptomycin came 
too late for the war boom. 

Streptomycin has had excellent re- 
sults in the treatment of typhoid fever, 
tularemia (rabbit fever), tuberculosis, 
some forms of meningitis, dysentery, 
cholera, and bubonic plague, 


French Constitution 


Yesterday the French people voted 
on a new constitution. It is too early 
yet to know whether the constitution 
was adopted; but if it was, the French 
will hold elections under the new law 
in June. If it was not, they will have 
to elect a new group of men to draft 
another constitution. 

Under the constitution which was 
voted upon yesterday, broad powers of 
government are given to the National 











Assembly, elected every five years by 
the people. The Assembly is made up 
of only one house, instead of two, as 
is our Congress. The President of the 
Republic is elected by the Assembly, 
and he has little power. The most im- 
portant executive officer is the Pre- 
mier, comparable to the British Prime 
Minister. He, too, is elected by the As- 
sembly. 

The proposed French constitution 
goes farther than do older constitu- 
tions—oyr own, for example—in de- 
fining the social rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen. It guarantees the 
basie rights: Freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and expression, the 
right to trial by jury, and other sim- 
ilar rights. 

Beyond this, however, it guarantees 
health protection for all, the right to 
receive an education, the right to a 
job (it also makes it a duty for a man 
to work), the right to rest and leisure, 
the right to belong to a labor union 
and to engage in collective bargaining, 
and the right to a small income from 
the government for people who are un- 
able to work. The constitution also 
guarantees the right of private owner- 
ship of property, but says that the 
property cannot be used against the 
public good. 

The constitution also provides that 
French sovereignty can be limited in 
the interest of world peace. 


History Repeats 


In 1919, shortly after World War I, 
President Wilson issued this warning 
to Congress and the nation: 

“Tt is a matter of familiar knowl- 
edge, also, that a process has set in 
which is likely, unless something is 
done, to push prices and rents and 
the whole cost of living higher and 
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THE 1-2-3. This midget fire extinguisher 
can put out a household blaze in three 
seconds. Lana Turner (not the screen 
star) shows how easy it is to use. 


yet higher, in a vicious cycle to which 
there is no logical or natural end. 
With the increase in the prices of the 
necessaries of life come demands for 
increases in wages . . . Upon the in- 
crease of wages there follows close an 
increase in the price of the products 
whose producers have been accorded 
the increase... 

“These are facts and forces with 
which we have become only too famil- 
iar; but we are not justified ... in 
sitting inactively by and letting them 
work their fatal results if there is any- 
thing that we can do to check, correct, 
or reverse them.” 
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Defense 


(Concluded from page 1) 


We must have military strength to 
back up what we say. Unless other 
countries know we are prepared for 
any emergency, our influence is bound 
to decline. 

Thus it is particularly vital for the 
nation to settle the question of its 
defense policy as soon as possible. Up 
to now, relatively little progress has 
been made. For one thing, there is 
considerable uncertainty about just 
what our national defense needs are. 

We cannot organize the nation’s 
military strength until we are in a 
position to judge the shape of possible 
future emergencies. This is partly a 
political problem, partly a technical 
one. On the one hand, the answer will 
depend on how well the UN is able to 
do its job of preserving peace. On the 
other, it will depend on what kind 
of fighting we may expect if we should 
ever have to go to war again. 

The latter question is closely tied 
up with the atomic bomb. If there 
should be another war—a war fought 
largely with atomic bombs—we might 
have little need of the huge Army and 
powerful Navy used in World War II. 
We might have to overhaul completely 
our old defense methods and ideas. 





Postpone Decisions 


Many people feel that very little 
can be decided about our military 
policies until we know more about the 
possibilities of atomic energy in war- 
fare. Their view is that we should 
wait—at least until after the Army 
and Navy have completed the sched- 
uled atomic bomb tests in the South 
Pacific—to make our plans. Further- 
more, much will depend upon what 
the UN decides to do about controlling 
atomic energy on an _ international 
scale. 

Congress, however, has been at work 
on laws covering all of the chief na- 
tional defense problems. In recent 
weeks, both houses have given atten- 
tion to the four leading ones—the 
draft, the Army-Navy merger, com- 
pulsory military training, and the 
control of atomic energy. 

It is generally agreed that the draft 
is the most pressing of these four 
problems. In the past month, General 
Eisenhower has gone before Congress 
six different times to urge extension 
of the Selective Service Act. A few 
weeks ago, President Truman added 
his voice to those of the top Army 
leaders in asking extension of the act. 

Army leaders say that they will 
need at least 1,070,000 men in uniform 
by July 1, 1947. Some are needed to 
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President Harry S. Truman, Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy 
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fill the ranks of our occupation forces 
in Germany and Japan; others will be 
stationed at various U. S. bases. The 
rest will go to make up a minimum 
emergency defense force. 

The House of Representatives has 
answered the Army’s pleas for more 
men by voting tu extend the Selec- 
tive Service Act for nine months be- 
yond May 15, the date when it is now 
supposed to expire. This in itself was 
a disappointment to the Army, which 
had wanted a full year extension. Two 
amendments which the House added to 
the act were even more disappointing. 

One exempts 18- and 19-year-old men 
from service if they have not yet 
been called up. This cuts off the 
Army’s major source of new man- 
power. Some 1,300,000 youths will 
reach their 18th birthdays in the 
year ahead. Under the old arrange- 
ment, the Army could have counted on 
drafting a large percentage of them. 
Under the terms of the House bill, it 
must look to older men, many of whom 
are ineligible for reasons of health, 
previous service, or family responsi- 
bilities. 

The second amendment which has 
worried Army leaders would suspend 
inductions until October 15. In other 
words, no men could be drafted for a 
five-month period beginning May 15. 

In addition to these provisions, the 
House bill authorizes pay increases 
ranging from 10 per cent for generals 
to 50 per cent for privates (with cor- 
responding raises in the Navy and 
Marine Corps scale). The congress- 
men feel that these pay raises will 
attract enough volunteers to meet the 
Army’s needs through the summer. If 
by October, however, voluntary enlist- 
ments have not filled the Army’s needs, 
the President is authorized to order 
compulsory inductions again. 

The House bill also limits the length 
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General Dwight W. Eisenhower, Chief of 
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of service for draftees to 18 months 
and exempts fathers. This is another 
blow for the Army, for it means the 
immediate discharge of some 400,000 
men. 

President Truman and others who 
want a strong draft act look to the 
Senate to modify what the House has 
done. Since all members of the House 
come up for reelection this fall, most 
of them wanted a mild Selective Serv- 
ice Act that would please the millions 
of families in which there are young 
men eligible for the draft. Only a 
third of the senators must face the 
voters in November, so it is likely that 
the Senate will be less sensitive to 
pressure from potential draftees. 

Another political storm centers on 
the question of unifying the nation’s 
armed forces. Placing the Army and 
Navy under a single command is not 
a new idea, but always in the past plans 


have bogged down in controversy. 
When the suggestion came up again 
a few months ago, it started a con- 
test that rocked Washington. 

The Navy is the most vigorous op- 
ponent of the merger plan. Its officials 
feel that their military organization 
will come under the domination of the 
Army if the unification goes through. 
Navy men argue that the independent 
services worked well together during 
the war and can keep on doing so with- 
out a single command. 

Supporters of the merger say that 
the present system is wasteful, and 
that the services duplicate each other’s 
work in many cases. They say too that 
it is much easier to plan over-all strat- 
egy when the services are officially 
one. The system of independent serv- 
ices breeds rivalries which stand in the 
way of successful cooperation, accord- 
ing to those who favor the merger. 

Congress is now debating several 
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Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval 


Operations 


different proposals for dealing with the 
matter. The plan favored by Presi- 
dent Truman would place just one cabi- 
net officer in charge of Army and 
Navy affairs—a Secretary of Com- 
mon Defense. Under him would be 
three other secretaries who would not, 
however, sit in the cabinet. One would 
be responsible for Army affairs, one 
for the Navy, and one for the Air 
Force. 

There would be a single chief of 
staff under this plan. He would work 
with three assistant chiefs of staff, 
representing the three major branches 
of the armed forces. There would be 
one budget for the three services, and 
a single intelligence agency. Within 
this framework, the three services 
would be independent. 

The leading alternative to this pro- 
posal is a plan drawn up by Senator 
Styles Bridges. Bridges’ bill leaves 
the Army and Navy with their sepa- 
rate cabinet secretaries and adds a 
third for the Air Force. It also keeps 
separate military commanders for the 
services. In order to promote coopera- 
tion among the services, it provides 
for a coordinator—a civilian appointed 
by the President to work with the Sec- 
retaries of War, the Navy, and the Air. 

Permanent peacetime conscription is 
least popular of all the national de- 
fense measures which have been urged 
since the end of the war. Although 
President Truman has asked Congress 
to give him power to mobilize from 
year to year the nation’s youth for 12 
months of military training, little has 
been done so far. 

Peacetime conscription bills have 
been introduced in both the House 
and Senate, but they may not come up 
for discussion on the floor of either 
house before this session of Congress 
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General Carl A. Spaatz, Chief of the Army 


Air Forces 


is over. Many congressmen feel that 
the American people are unwilling to 
accept the idea of a peacetime draft, 

The proposals now before Congress 
have been shaped with this in view, 
The so-called “American Legion Plan,” 
for example, calls for only 17 weeks of 
actual military training. Peacetime 
draftees would fill out their year of 
service in schools where they would 
acquire skills useful to the Army. Or, 
they would be kept busy at trades of 
various kinds. At the end of their 
year of training, they would be free to 
go their way unless a war emergency 
develops. 

The unpopularity of compulsory mil- 
itary service is partly due to the fact 
that people are tired of war and mili- 
tary considerations. It is also partly 
a matter of tradition. Neither the 
United States nor Britain has ever had 
compulsory military service in time of 
peace, and many people feel that hav- 
ing it would threaten our democratic 
liberties. 


Conscription Unneccessary 


Those who oppose the idea say too 
that peacetime conscription is unneces- 
sary. Military methods and weapons 
change rapidly, and what the draftee 
learns during his year of training 
might be completely outmoded by the 
time he is needed for actual service. 
Moreover, they feel that no future 
war will require huge armies. 

Supporters of peacetime military 
training answer that we may not have 
time to start from the beginning in 
training our armed forces if another 
war should break out. Even if the 
special skills our trainees acquire be- 
come outmoded by the time an emer- 
gency arises, it will be to our advan- 
tage to have reserves of men who know 
Army life and understand the basic 
tasks and routines of soldiering. 

In addition to these military ques- 
tions, Congress has been struggling 
with the problem of atomic energy con- 
trol for months. At present, the plan 
which seems to have the best chance of 
acceptance is that embodied in the Mc- 
Mahon bill. This measure, which is 
likely to reach the Senate floor soon, 
calls for a five-man civilian atomic 
energy commission. Such a group, ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
approval, would regulate production, 
ownership, and use of atomic energy. 

It would work with a board of mili- 
tary men who would have charge of the 
use of atomic energy for wer. The 
commission, however, would have top 
authority even in dealing with the 
Army. The McMahon plan is flexible 
in that it could be fitted into any kind 
of United Nations atomic control pro- 
gram which might be agreed upon. 
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National Defense 





1, For how long has the House of 
Representatives voted to extend the 
Selective Service Act? What restric- 
tions did the House put upon the 
draft? 

9, Why is the Senate more likely to 
wte for a stronger Selective Service 
Act than the House? 

3 Describe the two proposals now 
in the Senate for merging the armed 
forces. 

4, Why does the Navy oppose the 
merger? 

5, What are the chief arguments for 
and against permanent peacetime con- 
scription ? 

§. Under the terms of the McMahon 
pil, who would regulate the production 
and use of atomic energy in the United 
States? 





Discussion 


> 


1. What is to be said in favor of de- 
ciding on an American defense policy 
gs soon as possible? What arguments 
are there for postponing the de- 
cisions ? 

2.Do you think an international 
authority should be entrusted with the 
secret of atomic energy? 

8. Do you favor or oppose perma- 
nent peacetime conscription? Give 
your reasons. 


4, What stand do you take on the 
issue of merging the Army and Navy? 
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World Oil 


1. Why is oil essential to our mod- 
ern way of life? 


2. In what parts of the world are 
the principal supplies of natural oil 
found? 


3. What is the greatest oil-pro- 
ducing nation in the world? 


4. Why is the United States, which 
has supplies of natural oil, interested 
in gaining control of other .oil fields? 


5. Why is England vitally interested 
in who controls the world’s oil? 


6. Why is Russia attempting to gain 
control of oil fields in the Near East? 


7. What are the possibilities of de- 
veloping substitutes for natural oil? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that Russia is as 
much entitled to the oil of the Middle 
East as are the United States and 
England? 


2. What do you think is the best 
solution for the dangerous rivalry 
among the great powers for the world’s 
oil resources? 
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After reading the article “The Occu- 
pation of Germany Approaches One-Year 
Mark” in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, I 
have the feeling that the Allied powers 
are in the same rut as they were after 
World War I. By this I mean they don’t 
seem to be rebuilding Germany so as to 
make it fit together to form a peaceful 
nation. Each occupying power is teach- 
ing its own ways of living to the portion 
of Germany which it occupies. There- 
fore, all sections will be different. 

_When the Allies withdraw, they are 
likel to see the same failure as that of 
the Weimar Republic after World War 
I My classmates and I hope that the 
Allied powers will realize this before it 


is too late. 
KENNETH WALIMAA, 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 


* * * 


I should like to suggest that some of 
America’s high school pupils attend the 
ceremonies inaugurating the Philippine 
independence. They could represent 
America’s youth and could make reports 
Mery would, I am sure, be of interest 


Personally I feel that the ideas of 
youth are not given the consideration 
ey deserve. Any step which would 
ring youth to the fore would be of bene- 
and to send several young peopie as 
Tepresentatives to the inauguration 
pid give us a new slant on the prob- 
€m of Philippine independence. 


J. P. DURE, JR. 
Bauxite, Arkansas. 


* * * 


Ruby Ellen Miller of Astoria, Illinois 
— that a war with Russia would be 
Eorrible crisis. This is a gross under- 
ot gee thi “i ge "? es 

in this Atomic Age wo 
Mean total destruction. " a 
weistory has proved that you cannot 

n ge by preparing for war. Why 

O win peace by preparing for 

Peace? Why not try to win Russia's 
is by not preparing for war? Russia 
fae v very likely to believe we are arm- 
and forming alliances solely for our 
tion. Few of us believe that Rus- 











sia is maintaining friendly governments 
along her borders solely for her own pro- 
tection. 

Less talk of war and more work for 
peace through the United Nations may 
mean the difference between destruction 


and survival. 
SARA DENBY, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


* * * 


Russia promises to be out of the Mid- 
dle East by May 6. Will she be out by 
that. time, or is she stalling? I think the 
United Nations should watch every move 
Russia makes. Otherwise we might*have 
another. war on our hands. 


EUGENE JACKSON, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


* * * 


Many people are now asking their 
senators and representatives to vote in 
favor of continuing the OPA for another 
year. Unless Congress also appropriates 
enough money to carry on the work, the 
OPA cannot be effective. I believe, 
therefore, that in our letters to Con- 
gressmen we should also include a re- 
quest that they make appropriations 
consistent with the work to be done. 


JULIA SCHUMACHER, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* * * 


After reading the article on lobbyists 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, our senior 
social-science class wrote to Congress- 
man Adolph Sabath commending his 
fight against pressure groups. 

We soon received a gracious reply 
from Mr. Sabath, leading us to make it 
a weekly practice to write to a congress- 
man or senator about current legislation. 
At the beginning of the-period, the letter 
is read to the class and then it is passed 
around to be signed by those who favor 
the opinions expressed in it. 

We feel that if students of high schools 
throughout the nation would adopt a 
similar course of action, the influence of 
the selfish lobbyists would diminish, and 
teen-agers, although unable to vote, 








would participate in charting the course 
of Congress. 
RALPH SANDER, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


* *” * 


Because many of the people of Europe 
are homeless, I believe we should let some 
of them migrate to the United States, 
but we should limit such migration. 
After all we have to build up our coun- 
try before we can let many foreigners 
come in. 

While the people of Europe are still 
in their home countries, I believe they 
should. have courage and try to rebuild 
the cities and farm land that were torn 


down by the war. 
ROSALIE BAUM, 
Astoria, Illinois. 


* * * 


We have always been bothered by the 
partisan feelings which are openly ex- 
pressed in the larger publications of our 
city and state. When we were first intro- 
duced to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER last 
fall, we became aware of the fact that 
there is at least one paper in this country 
that expresses both sides of a disputed 
question. 

This, to us, seems of utmost importance. 
If more people knew the other side of 
things of national importance, fewer 
problems would end in misunderstandings. 

JOHN SWENEY, 
RICHARD CLASSON, 
VERNON KINGTGER, 
JOHN WEAVER, 
DONALD PEHRSON, 
Anoka, Minnesota. 


* * * 


In regard to your newspaper, THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, we suggest that you 
leave your opinions out of it and just 
state the facts. Your newspaper is read 
by many high school students and we 
think they should read only the facts 
and then form their own opinions. 

S. B. BAUER, 
KEN TALBOT, 
W. L. JOSLYN, 
GORDON MAAG, 
Anoka, Minnesota. 





Suggested Study Guide for Students 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the titles and names of 
the presiding officers in the Senate and 
House? 


2. Briefly describe the duties of the 
majority and minority leaders in Con- 
gress. 


3. Can you name the majority and mi- 
nority leaders jn both houses? 


4. What is the plan put forth by John 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edue 
cation, to end the long summer vacation 
for students in city schools? What do 
you think of this idea? 


_5. What are some of the unusual pro- 
visions of the constitution upon which 
the French people have just voted? 


6. In what part of the world has a 
new and important gold discovery been 
made? 


7. True or false: Japanese women are 
still not permitted to take part in politics. 


8. Who is the new president of the 
Philippines? 





Pronunciations 


Caribbean—kehr-ih-bee’uhn 
Caucasus—kaw’kuh-zus 
Streptomycin—strep-toh-my’sin 


SMILES 


“What a lovely salmon!” 


“That’s not salmon—that’s cod blush- 
ing at the price they’re asking for it.” 


* * * 




















Customer: “A _ sardine 


please.” 


Waiter: “Domestic or imported? The 
domestic is 15 cents, the imported 25.” 


Customer: “Domestic, of course. Why 
should I pay their way over?” 


* * * 


sandwich, 


At Mount Wilson Observatory, a scien- 
tist who was scanning the heavens 
through the huge telescope remarked, 
“Tt’s going to rain.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked a 
fellow scientist. 

“My corns, they hurt.” 

* * * 

Boss: “What’s this big item on your 
expense account?” 

Salesman: “Oh, that’s the bill for my 
hotel.” 

Boss: 
hotels.” 


“Well, don’t buy any more 




















JARVIS IN COLLIER'S 
“I had to come to the door to get you. 
My horn is out of order” 


The designer of fighter planes was 
studying closely a stuffed bird in a 
museum. 

“That bird anpears to interest you, 
sir,” ventured an attendant. 

“Tt certainly does,” was the reply. “Its 
tail plane appears to infringe some of 
my patents.’ 


* * * 


“What’s the matter, George?” asked 
the woman as her husband got out of 
: the car. 
“Puncture,” he said. 
“You should have been on the lookout 
for this. The guide told you that there 
was a fork in the road.” 
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Congressional Leaders Direct Fellow Lawmakers 


National Legislation Is Influenced by Top Party Men in Each House 


HENEVER people work together 

in groups, it is necessary for 
some to lead and direct the others. 
Legislators are no exception to the 
rule, and that is why both houses of 
Congress have officers who guide and, 
to a certain extent, control the activ- 
ities of their fellows. The most im- 
portant of these officials are the pre- 
siding officers and floor leaders. On 
this page we present a brief sketch of 
each, 

In the House of Representatives the 
presiding officer is the Speaker. He 
performs the routine duties of a chair- 
man—opening and closing the daily 
sessions of the House, announcing the 
order of business, stating the question 
whenever a vote is to be taken, and 
settling disputes concerning parlia- 
mentary law. He signs all bills passed 
by the House. 

Along with his routine duties, the 
Speaker has considerable power and 
influence. In two ways he exercises a 
measure of control over legislation. 
First, he frequently decides the com- 
mittee to which a bill is to be referred. 
When a measure which he favors may 
properly be sent to either of two com- 
mittees, the Speaker chooses the 
friendlier committee. If he dislikes 
the measure, however, he may send it 
to the committee which is more likely 
to report it unfavorably. 

In the second place, the Speaker has 
the power of recognition. No one may 
address the House until he has been 
recognized by the presiding officer. 
Though the Speaker-may not deny his 
political opponents the use of the floor, 
his power of recognition gives his 
party an advantage during a hard- 
fought debate. So great is the 
Speaker’s degree of control over legis- 








HARRIS AND EWING 


SENATE FLOOR LEADERS. Barkley of 
the majority party (left), and White of 
the minority party. 


lation that he has been called “the 
most powerful official of the govern- 
ment, next to the President.” 

The present Speaker of the House is 
Sam Rayburn, a veteran Democratic 
congressman from Texas. Unimpres- 
sive in appearance, undemonstrative in 
speech, Mr. Rayburn has made his way 
up the political ladder by ability, hard 
work, and unswerving party loyalty. 
He began as a small-town lawyer by 
winning election to the state legisla- 
ture, where he spent his last two years 
presiding over the lower chamber. 

Thirty-three years ago, Mr. Ray- 
burn was sent to Congress, and he has 
been there ever since. In 1937 the 
Democratic representatives elected 
him majority leader of the House, and 
three years’ experience in that posi- 
tion proved excellent preparation for 
his present office. 'The House elected 
him Speaker in 1940. 

Next to the Speaker, the most influ- 
ential member of the House is the 
majority floor leader. As his title 








PRESIDING OFFICERS. 
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McKellar, President pro tem of the Senate (left), and 


Rayburn, Speaker of the House 


* implies, he represents the party which 


has a majority in the House. It is 
his job to try to get his party to vote 
as a unit and to persuade the indi- 
vidual members to support their 
leaders. He manages his party’s side 
of each debate, and when the time is 
limited he decides which members will 
speak and for how long. The majority 
leader is important in another way, for 
when the post of Speaker becomes va- 
cant he is frequently elected to fill it. 

Representative John McCormack of 
Massachusetts is majority floor leader 
today. He, too, began as a lawyer who 
went to the state legislature. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has not supported the entire 
New Deal program, but he has in gen- 
eral followed the party line. In 1940 
he was President Roosevelt’s choice as 
successor to Rayburn in the position 
of majority leader. This slender man 
with bushy hair and earnest, deep-set 
eyes is an unusually fine debater, and 
his witty sarcasms are famous. He 
works hard to push party measures 
through the House, and his enthusi- 
asm for a good scrap has led to his 
being called “the fighting Irishman 
from South Boston.” 


Minority Leader 


The minority floor leader performs 
the same duties for the opposition that 
the majority leader performs for the 
party in power. He naturally does 
not have as much power as the major- 
ity leader, because his party is not in 
a controlling position. Nevertheless, 
the office is an important one. In 
addition to working at the task of 
holding his own party together, the 
minority leader tries to line up dis- 
satisfied members of the majority 
party with the minority. 

Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, one 
of the ablest politicians in Washing- 
ton, is the present minority leader of 
the House. He was a poor boy who 
never went to college, but at 24: he 
was the country’s youngest newspaper 
publisher, and when he decided to run 
for Congress in 1924 he managed his 
own campaign and was elected. 

It was not until after the crushing 
Republican defeat in the presidential 
campaign of 1936, however, that Mr. 
Martin began to assume a leading 
position in his party. At that time, 
he was given the job of directing a 
campaign to increase Republican rep- 
resentation in the House, and he did 
so well that in 1939 he was elevated 
to the post of minority leader. He 
transformed a “frazzled minority into 


a tough opposition,” and he has been 
leading that opposition ever since. In 
recent years it has been strengthened 
by the votes of many disgruntled Dem- 
ocrats. Mr. Martin has taken every 
advantage of the split in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and he has also worked 
hard to prevent a smaller split within 
his own party from becoming serious. 

Because the Senate is less than one- 
fourth the size of the House, it does 
not need the same degree of control to 
operate in an orderly manner. Sen- 
ators are highly individualistic, too, 
and they have never permitted their 
officers to have influence of the sort 
which those in the lower house exer- 
cise. 


Senate President 


The President of the Senate has 
practically no control over legislation. 
Like the Speaker of the House, he acts 
as chairman, decides questions of par- 
liamentary law, and signs all the bills 
that are passed. But he is hedged 
about with rules which prevent his 
having a part in the actual work, and, 
since speech is normally unrestricted 
in the Senate, his power of recogni- 
tion does not permit him to influence 
debate materially. 

Ordinarily the Vice President of the 
United States serves as President of 
the Senate, but when the Vice Presi- 
dent becomes Chief Executive, as Tru- 
man did, or is absent for some other 
reason, the Senate elects one of its 
members as President pro tempore, or 
temporary president. 

When Truman left the Senate cham- 
ber for the White House, Senator Ken- 
neth D. McKellar, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, was elected President pro tem. 
For 30 years Senator McKellar’s frock 
coat and “foghorn” voice have been 
conspicuous in the Senate, and his 
length of service has won him places 
on many important committees. His 
committee positions and his skill in 
political maneuver make him one of 
the most powerful members of the 
Senate, and these factors had much 
to do with his selection as presiding 
officer. 

A President pro tem usually has 
much more power than a Vice Presi- 
dent, because when he assumes the 
job of presiding over the Senate he 
continues to hold all the privileges and 
powers of a senator. Unlike a Vice 
President, he can continue to introduce 
legislation, take an active part in de- 
bate, and serve on committees. More- 
over, he can vote on any measure, 






















































while a Vice President can vote only 
in case of a tie. 

Senator McKellar aggressively eon, 
tinues to carry out all these Activities 
and: he maintains his position on 
several very important committees 
Since he also has the routine duties 
and prestige of the presiding Officer 
he has become very powerful—go ‘ 
erful, in fact, that President Traman 
has taken the unusual step of askin 
him to sit in on cabinet meetings, 

We have pointed out that the Pregj. 
dent of the Senate does not haye 
nearly so much authority ag the 
Speaker of the House. The same js 
true of the majority and minority 
leaders in the Senate as compared tp 
those in the House. Because the 
Senate membership is smaller than 
that of the House, there do not negq 
to be so many restrictions on the mem. 
bers and consequently the tasks of the 
floor leaders are lighter. 

The duties of the majority ang 
minority floor leaders, however, are 
the same in both houses—to work for 
cooperation and unity among their 
party members. To a large extent the 
success of a floor leader depends on 
his personality and other qualities of 
leadership. 

Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky 
is the present majority floor leader in 
the Senate. He has been in Congress 
since 1913 and in the Senate since 
1927. His loyalty to his party is un 
questioned. Early in the New Deal 
years he formed a very strong attach- 
ment for Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
it was the President’s personal en- 
dorsement which, in 1937, resulted in 
Barkley’s election as floor leader. 

He was sometimes ridiculed for the 
humble, patient manner in which he 
conveyed the feelings of the Senate to 
the White House and the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief Executive to the 
Senate, but he showed that he had a 
mind of his own when he asked the 
Senate to override President Roose- 
velt’s veto of the 1944 tax bill. 

It is perhaps natural that the Re 
publican floor leader would be less well 
known than his Democratic counter-: 
part, for the Democratic Party is now 
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HOUSE FLOOR LEADERS. M 
of the majority party (left), and Martin @ 
of the minority party. ° 


in power. At any rate, comparatively : 
little is heard of the Senate Republica 
floor leader—Wallace White of Maine 

Senator White seems content # 
keep out of the limelight. He is 68, 
just Senator Barkley’s age. His 
litical career began four years lat 
than Barkley’s, for it was in 1917 thi 
he was elected to the House of Rept 
sentatives. He reached the senm 
nearly four years after Barkley, ™ 
and has served there continuo 
since. It was in the present Com, 
that the Republican senators ¢ 
him minority leader. 


